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SECTION   I 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  CANADIAN  VACATION  TRAVEL 

IN  1975 


A.    INTRODUCTION 

This  report  provides  an  analysis  of  a  survey 
entitled  "Vacation  Travel  By  Canadians  in 
1975"  conducted  by  TRAVELDATA  INTER- 
NATIONAL tor  both  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  The 
sponsors  of  the  survey  were:  (1)  The  United 
States  Travel  Service;  (2)  Canadian  Government 
Office  of  Tourism;  (3)  Ministry  of  Transport; 
(4)  The  New  Brunswick  Department  of  Tourism; 
and  (5)  The  Montreal  Star  Ltd. 

The  survey  represents  the  tenth  in  an  annual 
series  of  studies  describing  Canadian  travel 
patterns  and  vacationer  characteristics.  This 
report  incorporates  series  data,  in  some  cases 
back  to  1966,  to  facilitate  trend  analyses. 

The  report  contains  10  volumes.  Volume  1- 
Summary  Report  —  provides  information  on 
Canadian  travel  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
The  remaining  nine  volumes  highlight  Canadian 
travel  to  the  entire  United  States  and  provide 
detailed  information  on  Canadian  travel  to  the 
nine  U.S.  tourist  regions. 


Volume  1 : 
Volume  2: 

Volume  3: 
Volume  4: 


Summary   Report  -  United  States 

New  England  -  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire,    Rhode     Island,     Vermont. 


Eastern    Gateway 

New  York. 


New    Jersey, 


George     Washington     Country     - 

Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia. 


Volume  5:       The   South  -  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina 
Tennessee. 

Volume  6:       Great    Lakes    Country    -    Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin. 

Volume  7:       Mountain  West  -  Colorado, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,     South     Dakota,     Utah, 
Wyoming. 

Volume  8:  Frontier  West  -  Arizona,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Texas. 

Volume  9:       Far     West     -    Alaska,    California, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Washington. 

Volume  10:  The  Islands  -  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 

Virgin  Islands. 


B.   METHODOLOGY 

This  survey  was  based  on  a  national  probability 
sample  involving  10,500  personal  interviews 
with  individuals  18  years  old  and  over.  The 
survey  includes  data  on  travel  to  the  U.S.  Islands 
(American  Samoa,  Guam,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands),  as  well  as  to  the  U.S. 
mainland,  to  illustrate  total  Canadian  vacation 
travel  to  the  U.S.A. 


Limitations:  In  some  instances,  the  size  of  the 
sample  used  to  determine  the  characteristics  of 
Canadian  travelers  to  various  regions  or  states 
is  small.  Interpretation  of  data  based  on  these 
small  sample  sizes  should,  therefore,  be  made 
with  caution. 

Canadian  Arrivals:  As  may  be  noted,  data  on 
Canadian  vacation  arrivals  in  1974  has  been 
revised  in  this  survey.  Previous  estimates  of 
Canadian  visitor  arrivals  were  inflated  due  to  the 
misinterpretation  of  survey  complexities  and 
weighting  techniques.  The  correct  estimation 
procedure  has  been  applied  to  the  1974  data  so 
as  to  produce  more  accurate  estimates  than  were 
previously  available.  These  estimates  have  been 
used  in  this  survey. 


C.   HIGHLIGHTSOF  THE  FINDINGS 

1.  Canadian  Vacation  Travel  in  1975 

•  Vacation  travel  by  Canadians  increased 
significantly  in  1975,  in  spite  of  uncertain 
economic  conditions-59%  of  the  Canadian 
population  vacationed  in  1975,  an  all-time 
high-reversing  the  slight  downturn  recorded 
in  1973  and  1974. 

•  The  growth  in  Canadian  vacation  travel  in 
1975  was  widespread.  However,  the  most  sig- 
nificant upturn  occurred  in  two  regions  of 
Canada-the  Atlantic  Provinces  and  the 
Prairies-apparent ly  a  recovery  from  a  year 
when  travel  was  depressed  due  to  fuel  shor- 
tages. 

•  The  extent  of  multiple-trip  taking  remained 
about  the  same  as  in  1974.  Two  out  of  three 
travelers  continued  to  take  only  one  vacation 
trip  per  year. 

•  In  1975,  41%  of  Canadian  adults  did  not  take 
a  vacation  trip  and  among  them  only  15% 
claimed  a  "lack  of  interest"  as  the  main 
reason  for  not  traveling,  "preferring  activities 
around  the  home".  Most  others  simply  were 
not  in  a  position  to  travel,  either  for  financial 
reasons,  personal  obligations,  or  because  of 
health  problems  or  work  obligations. 

•  Business  obligations  was  a  key  reason  for  in- 
dividuals in  the  upper  and  upper-middle  strata 
not  to  travel. 


•  There  appears  to  be  considerable  latent  in- 
terest in  vacation  travel  among  non-travelers. 
About  60'/  of  the  non-travelers  in  lc)75  either 
have  traveled  in  other  years  or  would  like  to 
travel  more  often.  Only  \07'  preferred  not  to 
travel  at  all.  Interestingly,  attitudes  toward 
vacation  travel  differed  very  little  between 
socio-economic  strata. 

•  Trip  destinations  changed  somewhat  in  1975, 
favoring  the  U.S.  In  1975.  24 'J  of  all  vaca- 
tion trips  were  to  the  U.S.,  compared  with 
22%)   in  .  1974— representing  a  recovery  from 

1974  when  fuel  shortages  affected  travel  from 
Canada. 

•  Canada's  share  of  the  vacation  travel  market 
remained  stable  in  1975,  with  trips  within 
Canada  accounting  for  bb'A  of  all  travel.  The 
share  of  trips  to  overseas  countries  decreased 
marginally,  from  12%  in  1974  to  10%  in 
1975,  mainly  because  of  the  rising  cost  of 
trans-Atlantic  travel.  Trips  to  the  Caribbean 
maintained  their  share. 

•  Air  travel  to  the  U.S.  increased  in  1975  com- 
pared to   1  c> 7 3 .  However,  between   1974  and 

1975  usage  of  air  travel  declined  from  39%  to 
32%.  The  1L)74  figure  was  atypically  high, 
however,  due  to  gasoline  shortages  for  auto- 
mobile travel  in  1974. 

•  In  1975,  20%  of  all  "non-auto"  Canadian 
vacation  trips  (or  essentially  trips  by  commer- 
cial carrier)  involved  inclusive  package  tours, 
an  increase  of  4  points  during  the  past  4  years 
(when  last  measured). 

•  Canadian  travelers  appeared  to  be  taking 
greater  advantage  of  the  services  of  a  travel 
agent.  In  1975,  16%  consulted  an  agency 
when  planning  their  trip,  more  than  double 
the  proportion  in  1970  (7%). 

•  In  1975,  20%  of  all  Canadian  vacation  trips 
by  air  were  by  charter.  The  proportion  varied 
by  destination  with  the  highest  level  of  air 
charter  travel  to  the  Caribbean  at  50%,  with 
Europe  next  at  38%,  followed  by  air  charter 
travel  to  the  U.S.  mainland  at  16%. 

•  More  Canadians  appeared  to  be  traveling  to 
"a  particular  vacation  spot"  than  in  previous 
years  (30%),  sightseeing  in  cities  and  towns 
(20%)  and  shopping  (9%).  Social  and  ethnic 
ties    remained     the     prime     motivation     for 


vacationing  within  Canada  (47%).  Canadian 
vacation  travel  within  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  friends  and  relatives  was  52%  as 
compared  to  the  33%  who  did  so  when  trave- 
ling to  the  U.S. 

The  average  expenditure  per  vacation  trip 
increased  from  $479  to  $554  since  1974  and, 
combined  with  an  overall  increase  in  travel, 
resulted  in  a  22%  growth  in  total  vacation 
spend ing--from  $2.4  billion  in  1974  to  $2.9 
billion  in  1975. 


2.  Travel  To  The  U.S.  in  1975 

•  The  U.S.  received  3.3  million  Canadian  vaca- 
tion visitors  in  1975  who  spent  an  estimated 
S777  million  in  the  U.S. 

•  Similar  to  1974,  the  South  and  the  Far  West 
Regions  each  received  more  vacationers  from 
Canada  than  any  other  U.S.  region  (20%  and 
19%,  respectively).  Next  most  popular  were 
New  England  (16%),  Eastern  Gateway  ( 1  6%  ), 
and  Great  Lakes  Country  (10%),  each  of 
which  borders  on  Canada.  Among  the  others, 
Mountain  West  attracted  7%,  U.S.  Islands-5%, 
George  Washington  Country-4%,  and  Fron- 
tier West-2%. 

•  In  terms  of  receipts,  the  South  attained  a  28% 
share  of  total  Canadian  vacation  travel 
spending  in  the  U.S.,  Far  West  received  20%, 
followed  by  U.S.  Islands  (14%),  Eastern 
Gateway  (10%),  New  England  (7%,),  Great 
Lakes  Country  (7%),  Mountain  West  (6%), 
Frontier  West  (4%),  and  George  Washington 
Country  (3%). 

•  The  most  significant  growth  since  1974  in 
visitors  to  U.S.  regions  was  recorded  in 
Canadian  vacation  travel  to  the  Eastern 
Gateway  (+67%),  the  South  (+43%)  and 
Mountain  West  (+42%). 

•  In  terms  of  receipts,  greatest  gains  were 
recorded  in  Canadian  vacation  travel  spending 
in  Eastern  Gateway  (+65%),  Mountain  West 
(+58%),  the  South  (+39%),  and  New 
England  (+31%). 

•  Since  1974,  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  become 
more  important  markets  for  the  U.S.    Speci- 


fically, the  U.S.  share  of  all  Ontario-resident 
trips  grew  from  21%  in  1974  to  24%  in  1975, 
while  the  U.S.  share  of  Quebec-resident  trips 
reached  29%  in  1975,  up  from  25%  recorded 
in  1974. 

•  A  lessening  of  the  fuel  crisis  this  past  year 
rendered  the  automobile  more  viable  than  in 
1974.  Auto  travel  accounted  for  55%  of 
vacation  trips  to  the  U.S.  in  1975,  a  recovery 
from  48%  in  1974-the  lowest  share  the 
motoring  segment  has  experienced  in  the  last 
decade. 

•  In  1975,  31%  of  all  Canadian  vacation  trips  to 
the  U.S.  on  common  carrier  (or  13%-  of  all 
trips    to    the    U.S.)    involved    package    tours. 

•  The  travel  agent  played  a  role  in  planning 
23%  of  all  Canadian  vacation  trips  to  the  U.S. 
in  1975  and,  as  expected,  is  more  involved 
with  air  and  bus  trips  than  auto  travel.  Agents 
in  1975  helped  plan  507c  of  all  Canadian 
vacation  air  trips  to  the  U.S.,  29%  of  bus 
trips,  and  7%  of  auto  trips. 

•  20'/  of  all  Canadian  vacationers  Hying  to  the 
U.S.  traveled  on  charter  flights.  As  expected, 
Hawaii,  Florida,  and  California  were  the  most 
popular  charter  destinations. 

•  "Sightseeing"  was  the  major  reason  given  for 
vacationing  in  the  U.S.  (46V),  followed  by 
"spending  time  at  vacation  spots"  (42'M. 
"Visiting  friends  and  relatives"  ranked  third 
with  33%.  When  viewing  vacation  activities 
between  city  and  non-city  areas,  the  majority 
favor  non-city  activities.  Twenty  eight  per- 
cent of  Canadians  vacation  here  to  engage  in 
"sightseeing  and  doing  things  in  cities  and 
towns".  Participation  in  non-city  activities 
appealed  to  many  more— "sightseeing  in  the 
country"(28%),  "camping  or  tenting"  (10%), 
and  "fishing,  boating  or  participating  in  other 
outdoor  activities,,(8%).  (Includes  multiple 
responses. ) 

•  Vacationing  Canadians  stayed  12.2  nights  in 
the  U.S.  in  1975,  almost  one  day  longer  than 
in  1974-1  1.5  nights. 

•  The  summer  and  winter  travel  markets  for  the 
U.S.  were  virtually  the  same  size.     In   1975, 


June  to  September  accounted  for  51%  of  all 
U.S.  trips.  On  a  quarterly  basis,  arrivals  were 
as  follows:  1st  Quarter  (23%),  2nd  Quarter 
(17%),  3rd  Quarter  (42%)  and  4th  Quarter 
(18%).  In  1975,  slightly  more  Canadians 
traveled  between  December  and  April  than 
in  the  previous  year,  reflecting  the  recovery 
of  Florida  traffic. 

•  About  half  (47%)  of  all  Canadians  vacationing 
in  the  U.S.  decided  within  4  weeks  of  depar- 
ture to  visit  the  country,  while  others  decided 
almost  equally  between  1  and  2  months  prior 
to  leaving  home  (20%),  2  to  4  months  (15%), 
and  over  4  months  (19%).  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  5%  of  the  Canadians  vacationing  in 
the  U.S.  did  not  decide  to  do  so  until  after 
their  trip  began. 

•  As  expected,  those  on  package  tours  and 
charter  flights  planned  their  vacations  earlier 
than  those  traveling  independently. 

•  Canadians  traveling  to  the  U.S.  on  vacations 
during  1975  were  asked  what  were  their 
"most  favorable  impressions".  Responses 
were  varied  and  imply  that  the  U.S.  is  a 
country  with  a  broad  base  of  appeals  to 
Canadians.  The  physical  beauty  was  most  im- 
pressive to  visitors-particularly  the  beaches 
and  the  water,  as  well  as  the  scenery  in 
general. 

•  Attractive  to  an  equal  number  of  Canadians 
were  the  "facilities"  encountered-including 
accommodations,  restaurants  and  the  variety 
of  articles  and  relatively  low  prices  for  the 
shoppers. 

•  Other  aspects  of  appeal  were  the  weather, 
friendly  people,  and  relaxed  pace  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country,  as  well  as  specific  sight- 
seeing activities,  attractions,  events  and  enter- 
tainment. 

•  Canadians  were  also  asked  for  their  negative 
comments,  and  about  58%  had  no  unfavor- 
able impressions  to  report.  Of  the  42%  who 
did  name  some  aspect  of  their  trip  which  they 
did  not  like,  the  unfavorable  impression  given 
most  often  related  to  city  conditions  in  the 
U.S.,  ranging  from  complaints  of  "dirtiness" 


and  "too  much  smog",  to  "traffic  problems" 
and  "violence". 

•  There  were  notable  differences  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  Canadians  who  traveled  to  the 
various  U.S.  regions.  For  example: 

•  Ontario  was  the  major  source  of 
Canadian  visitors  for  George  Wash- 
ington Country,  The  South,  and 
The  Great  Lakes  Country,  while 
Quebec  was  more  important  to  New 
England.  Most  Far  West  Region 
visitors  came  from  British  Columbia, 
whereas  the  Prairie  Provinces  were 
the  major  contributors  to  Frontier 
West  and  Mountain  West  tourism. 
Eastern  Gateway  states  drew  equal 
numbers  of  Canadians  from  Ontario 
and  Quebec. 

•  To  spend  time  at  a  vacation  spot  was 
the  most  common  reason  for  Cana- 
dians to  visit  New  England,  The 
South  and  U.S.  Islands.  Friends  and 
relatives,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
more  important  motivations  for  tour- 
ists traveling  to  the  Eastern  Gateway, 
The  Great  Lakes  Region,  George 
Washington  Country  and  the  Moun- 
tain West  Region.  Sightseeing  in  cities 
and  towns  was  the  most  common 
reason  for  vacationing  in  the  Far 
West  states. 

•  Most  travelers  to  the  relatively  near 
states  of  New  England,  Eastern 
Gateway,  George  Washington  Country 
and  other  bordering  regions  traveled 
by  car,  while  the  airplane  appealed 
more  often  to  visitors  destined  to 
California,  the  South  and  of  course, 
the  U.S.  Islands. 

•  Canadian  visitors  to  the  U.S.  who  had  a  higher 
than  average  per  capita  expenditure  per  trip 
tended  to: 

•  reside  in  British  Columbia,  the 
Prairies,  and  Ontario; 

•  visit  the  U.S.  Islands,  The  South,  and 
Frontier  West; 


•  be  40  years  of  age  or  older; 

•  be  English-speaking; 

•  be  married; 

•  not  have  children  living  at  home; 

•  be  employed  in  a  white-collar  occup- 
ation, as  a  farmer  or  be  students; 

•  be  traveling  to  stay  at  a  vacation  spot, 
especially  between  October  and  May; 

•  be  traveling  by  air; 

•  be  on  a  winter  vacation. 

From    1974  to  1975,  there  was  an  increase  in 
Canadian  travel  to  the  U.S.  by: 

•  visitors  with  a  head  o\~  household  in- 
come of  S  14,000  or  over; 

•  visitors  aged  18  to  29; 

•  visitors    with     a    family    income    of 
S20.000  and  over; 


•  visitors    residing    in    single    or    semi- 
detached dwellings; 

•  visitors  in  skilled  labor   occupations; 

•  travelers  to  the  Eastern  Gateway,  The 
South,  and  Mountain  West  regions; 

•  residents  from  Ontario  and  Quebec; 


•  visitors  who  traveled  by  car. 

•    From   1974  to   1975  there  was  a  decrease  in 
Canadian  travel  to  the  U.S.  by: 

•  visitors     without     children     living    at 
home; 

•  visitors  aged  40  to  49; 

•  visitors  living  in  apartments; 

•  visitors  traveling  by  air. 


SECTION   II 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CANADIAN  VACATION  TRIPS/TRAVELERS  TO 
THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY  IN  1975 


A.   HIGHLIGHTS 

During  1975,  the  number  of  Canadian  vacation 
trips  to  the  Great  Lakes  Country  was  estimated 
at  209,000,  or  10%  of  the  total  2  million  trips  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Great  Lakes  Country's  share  of  expendi- 
tures was  significantly  less  than  its  share  of  vaca- 
tion trips.  In  1975,  Canadian  vacationers  spent 
$777  million  in  the  U.S.  with  7%,  or  $5  1  million, 
spent  in  the  Great  Lakes  Country.  Canadian  ex- 
penditures on  each  trip  per  adult  amounted  to 
$  1  72  compared  to  the  national  average  of  $236. 
This  lower  trip  spending  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Country  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  was 
particularly  notable  in  light  of  the  longer  stay  in 
the  Great  Lakes  Country  (13.6  nights  on 
average)  than  in  the  U.S.  as  a  whole  (12.2  nights 
on  average),  resulting  in  considerably  lower 
daily  expenditures  per  adult  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Country  ($13.00),  than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole 
(S21.00). 


209,000     Canadian     Vacation    Trips    (+17% 
from  1974) 

•  10%  of  total  Canadian  vacation  trips 
to  the  U.S. 

•  5th  most  popular  region  in  the  U.S. 
for  Canadian  vacationers 

$51  Million  Spent  in  the  Great  Lakes  Country 
by  Canadian  Vacationers  (+11%  from   1974) 

•  7%  of  total  Canadian  vacation  ex- 
penditures in  the  U.S. 

•  6th  largest  recipient  of  Canadian  vaca- 
tion dollars 

•  $172  spent  per  adult  per  trip  (+6% 
from  1974) 

•  $13  daily  spending  per  adult  per  trip 
(-28%  from  1974) 

•  The  1 1%  increase  in  Canadian  spend- 
ing in  the  Great  Lakes  Country  in 
1975  over  1974  was  primarily  a 
function  of  more  Canadians  visiting 
the  region  (  +  17%)  and  staying  longer 
(from  9.2  nights  in  1974  to  13.6 
nights  in  1975),  as  their  spending  on 
a  daily  basis  actually  declined  from 
1974  (-28%). 


Chart  1 
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The  Canadian  traveler  vacationing  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Country  in  1975  can  be  described  as  fol- 
lows: 87%  lived  in  cities;  61%  were  from 
Ontario;  76%  spoke  English;  66%  owned  their 
own  homes;  52%  were  men;  56%  were  mar- 
ried; 45%  had  either  attended  or  completed 
high  school;  34%  were  employed  in  white 
collar  jobs;  46%  had  family  incomes  of  between 


$10,000  and  $20,000  annually;  and  57%  had  no 
children  living  at  home. 


Their  travel  habits  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
57%  traveled  to  the  U.S.  by  automobile;  51% 
traveled  between  July  and  September;  57% 
visited  friends  or  relatives;  52%  engaged  in  sight- 
seeing; and  their  average  length  of  stay  in  the 
United  States  was  13.6  nights. 

TABLE  1 
PROFILE  OF  1975  CANADIAN  VACATION  TRAVELERS  TO 
THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY 
Traveler  Characteristics 


Residence: 


Dwelling  Status: 

Sex: 

Age. 

Marital  Status: 

Education: 

Occupation: 

Family  Income: 

Family  Composition: 

Trip  Characteristics 
Purpose: 

Mode  of  Transport: 
Seasonality: 
Mean  Length  of  Stay: 
Mean  Size  of  Traveling  Party: 
Use  of  Travel  Agent: 
Decision  Lead-Time: 
Favorable  Impressions: 
Unfavorable  Impressions: 
Accommodation: 
Package  Tours: 


Urban  (87%) 

Ontario  (61%)  and  Prairies  (21%) 

English  speaking  (76%) 

Cities  with  population  over  500,000  (46%) 

Ontario  Residence  for  auto  visitors  (70%) 

Live  in  single/semi-detached  dwelling  (70%) 
Own  their  own  dwelling  (66%) 

Even  distribution  with  slightly  more  males  (52%) 

50  years  and  over  (36%)  and  18-29  years  (35%) 

Married  (56%) 

Attended  or  completed  high  school  (45%) 

Professional/Mgr./Sales/White-collar   (34%)   and   skilled 
workers  (32%) 

$10,000- $20,000  per  year  (46%) 
$20,000  and  over  (25%) 

Adult  only  "families"  (57%) 


To  visit  friends  or  relatives  (57%)  and  sight-seeing  (52%) 

Auto  (57%) 

3rd  quarter  (51%),  August(21%),  July  (19%) 

13.6  nights 

2.84  persons 

17%  used  in  planning 

Planned  trip  within  2  months  of  departure  (62%) 

Facilities  (31%) 

None  recalled  (56%) 

With  Relatives  (38%);  Motel  (34%) 

On  Common  Carrier  (16%) 


Significant  Changes  in  Canadian  Vacation  Travel  to  the  Great  Lakes  Country  From  1974  to  1975 

Increases  in: 

visitors  from  Quebec  (5%  to  11%) 

visitors  from  cities  of  30,000  population  or  larger  (65%  to  76%) 

visitors  living  in  row  housing  (6%  to  13%) 

male  visitors  (46%  to  52%o) 

visitors  age  30  to  39  (12%  to  17%) 

unmarried  visitors  (37%.  to  44%) 

university-educated  visitors  (15%  to  29%) 

visitors  occupied  as  skilled  workers  (22%  to  32%) 

visitors  with  family  incomes  of  $20,000  and  over  (17%  to  25%) 

families  consisting  of  adults  with  children  (37%.  to  43%) 

sightseers  (38%.  to  52%) 

travelers  visiting  friends  and  relatives  (5  1%  to  57%) 

visitors  attending  special  events  (12%  to  21%) 

shoppers  (7%  to  17%) 

air  visitors  (13%  to  23%) 

third  quarter  visitors  (42%  to  51%) 

visitors  staying  12  nights  or  longer  (22%  to  39%) 

Decreases  in: 

visitors  from  Ontario  (67%  to  61%) 

auto  visitors  from  the  Prairies  (26%  to  18%) 

visitors  from  centers  having  10,000  or  fewer  people  (29%.  to  17%) 

female  visitors  (54%  to  48%>) 

visitors  aged  40  -  49  (19%  to  1 2%) 

married  visitors  (63%  to  56%) 

less  educated  visitors  (61%  to  45%  -  -  high  school  or  less) 

adults  only  visitors  (63%  to  57%) 

auto  visitors  (70%  to  57%) 

second  quarter  visitors  (24%  to  18%) 

visitors  staying  1 1  nights  or  fewer  (77%  to  60%) 


Significant  Differences  Between  Canadian  Vacation  Travel  to  the  Great  Lakes  Country  and  to 
the  U  S.  as  a  Whole 

The  Great  Lakes  Country  compared  to  the  U.S.  as  a  whole  had  a  much 
higher  proportion  of: 

visitors  from  Ontario 
travelers  visiting  friends  and  relatives 
visitors  who  stayed  with  relatives 
third  quarter  visitors 


The  Great  Lakes  Country  compared  to  the  U.S.  as  a  whole  had  a  much 
lower  proportion  of: 

visitors  from  Quebec  and  British  Columbia 

French-speaking  visitors 

visitors  with  white-collar  jobs 

visitors  who  traveled  to  spend  time  at  a  vacation  spot 

packaged  tour  travelers 

visitors  attracted  by  good  weather 


B.   DETAILED  FINDINGS 


The  Canadian  vacation  market  for  the  Great 
Lakes  Country  during  1975  is  described  under 
the  following  three  section  headings:  1.  Trips/ 
Receipts;  2.  Traveler  Characteristics;  and 
3.  Trip  Characteristics. 


1.  Trips/Receipts 

In  1975,  the  Great  Lakes  Country  ranked  as 
the  fifth  most  popular  destination  for  Canadians 
vacationing  in  the  U.S.  and  ranked  sixth  in  terms 
of  receipts.  The  region  received  an  estimated 
10%  of  vacation  trips  from  Canada  and  7%  of 
the  tourist  receipts  during  that  year. 

In  absolute  numbers,  these  percentages  represent 
209,000  vacation  trips  out  of  the  total 
2,046,000  Canadian  vacation  trips  to  the  United 
States  during  1975.  (An  additional  34,000  Can- 
adian trips  involved  one  or  more  nights  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Country  en  route  to  other  regions). 
Of  the  $777  million  spent  by  Canadian  vaca- 
tioners in  the  U.S.  in  1975,  the  Great  Lakes 
Country    received    an    estimated    $51    million. 

In  comparison  to  1974,  trips  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Country  increased  17%  (from  178,000)  follow- 
ing visitor  growth  trends  in  other  regions.  In 
terms   of  share  of  trips  to   the  United   States, 


there  was  a  decrease  of  1  point 
1974  to  10%  in  1975. 


from  1 1%  in 


Canadian  vacation  expenditures  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Country  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
national  pattern;  the  growth  over  1974  was  1 1%, 
compared  to  23%  for  the  U.S.  as  a  whole.  (See 
Appendix  B  -  1) 

The  per  capita  spending  (per  adult)  among  visi- 
tors to  the  Great  Lakes  Country  increased  by  6% 
over  1974,  from  $163  to  $172,  while  daily  ex- 
penditures per  adult  declined  substantially, 
from  $18  in  1974  to  $13  in  1975.  This  phen- 
omenon was  the  result  of  a  48%  increase  in  the 
length  of  stay  over  1 974. 

While  the  decline  in  daily  expenditures  per  adult 
represented  a  reversion  to  about  the  level  noted 
in  1973  ($14),  it  is  important  to  note  that  real 
daily  per  capita  spending  of  Canadians  has  de- 
clined significantly  due  to  general  inflation. 
Canadians  are  effectively  spending  less  per  trip 
to  the  Great  Lakes.  While  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  substantial  decline  in  the  Cana- 
dian consumption  of  travel  goods  and  services 
(since  the  lower  daily  spending  is  counteracted 
by  a  longer  length  of  stay),  it  does  imply  that 
the  steady  growth  of  Canadian  travel  to  the  U.S. 
is  crucial  to  maintaining  the  real  receipts  of  the 
U.S.  travel  and  tourism  industry  from  the 
Canadian  market. 
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Chart  2 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CANADIAN 
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2.  Traveler  Characteristics 


This  section  presents  a  brief  analysis  of  the  fol- 
lowing demographic  characteristics  of  1975 
Canadian  vacation  travelers  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Country:  province  of  residence;  residence  of 
auto  vacationers;  size  of  community  of  residence; 
language  spoken;  type  of  dwelling  occupied/ 
ownership;  sex;  age;  marital  status;  education; 
occupation;  family  income;  family  composition. 


a)   Province  of  Residence 

Ontario  was  clearly  the  key  Canadian  market  for 
the  Great  Lakes  Country,  as  61%  of  all  Canadian 
visitors  vacationing  in  this  region  resided  in  that 


province.  Another  21%  came  from  the  Prairies, 
the  second  most  important  area,  while  Quebec 
contributed  significantly  fewer  -  -  11%. 

There  was  a  notable  change  in  the  origin  of 
Canadian  vacationers  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Country  from  1973  to  1975.  Ontario's  share  of 
the  Canadian  vacationers  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Country  decreased  from  72%  in  1973  to  67%  in 
1974,  and  again  to  61%  in  1975.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  share  of  vacationers  from  the  Prairies 
(21%  in  1975),  while  below  the  elevated  1974 
level  of  25%,  was  still  considerably  higher  than 
the  1973  share  of  14%.  Also,  the  1975  share  of 
Quebec  residents  was  about  double  the  levels  of 
6%  in  1973  and  5%  in  1974. 


Chart  3 
CANADIAN  VACATION  TRAVELERS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY 

IN  1975  BY  RESIDENCE 
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b)  Residence  of  Auto  Visitors 

The  1975  auto  vacationers,  who  accounted  for 
62%  of  Canadians  visiting  the  Great  Lakes 
Country,  had  a  residence  profile  which  was  not 
as  similar  to  the  total  market  as  it  was  in  1974. 


For  example,  in  1975,  residents  of  Ontario 
(the  province  closest  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Country)  accounted  for  70%  of  auto  visitors 
compared  with  61%  of  total  visitors,  whereas 
in  1974  the  comparable  numbers  were  closer, 
at  69%  and  67%  respectively. 


Chart  4 

CANADIAN  VACATION  TRAVELERS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY 

IN  1975  BY  RESIDENCE  OF  AUTO  VISITORS 
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c)   Size  of  Community  of  Residence 

Not  unlike  the  overall  pattern  of  Canadian 
vacationers  in  the  U.S.,  the  market  for  Canadian 
travel  to  the  Great  Lakes  Country  was  primarily 
urban.  Nearly  half  of  the  Canadian  visitors  to 
the  Great  Lakes  Country  (46%)  resided  in  large 
metropolitan  areas  (500,000  +  population), 
with  another  30%  living  in  intermediate  sized 
communities:  15%  in  100,000  to  500,000  and 
an  equal  15%  in  30,000  to  100,000  population 
cities. 


There  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the  number  and 
proportion  of  Canadian  travelers  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Country  from  urban  areas  in  Canada.  The 
urban  visitor  from  large  centers  of  500,000 
population  and  over  made  up  only  35%  of  all 
visitors  in  1973,  rising  to  41%  in  1974,  and  45% 
in  1975.  The  rapidity  of  this  shift  would  in- 
dicate that  it  was  not  due  entirely  to  demo- 
graphic changes  in  the  Canadian  population, 
but  also  to  social  or  economic  factors. 


Chart  5 

CANADIAN  VACATION  TRAVELERS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY 

IN  1975  BY  SIZE  OF  CITY  OF  RESIDENCE 
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d)   Language  Spoken 


The  proportion  of  Canadian  visitors  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Country  who  are  English-speaking  re- 
mained virtually  constant  (75%  in  1973,  74%  in 
1974,  and  76%  in  1975). 

The  remaining  one-quarter,  however,  has  shifted 
considerably  between  French-speaking  travelers 
and  those  who  speak  other  non-English  langu- 
ages.   For  example,  French-speaking  visitors  rep- 


resented 11%  of  all  Canadian  visitors  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Country  in  1973  (4%.  from  Quebec 
and  7%  from  other  provinces).  In  1974,  this 
dropped  to  2%  (1%  Quebec,  1%  non-Quebec), 
but  revived  slightly  in  1975  to  6%  (but  French- 
speaking  visitors  from  outside  Quebec  remained 
down  at  1%).  Travelers  speaking  other  non- 
English  languages  showed  the  reverse  pattern, 
increasing  from  15%  in  1973  to  24%  in  1974, 
then  falling  back  to  18%  in  1975. 


Chart  6 
CANADIAN  VACATION  TRAVELERS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY 

IN  1975  BY  LANGUAGE 
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e)  Type  of  Dwelling  Occupied/Ownership 


The  Great  Lakes  Country  visitors  were  very  sim- 
ilar to  most  Canadians  traveling  to  the  U.S.  with 
respect  to  the  type  of  dwelling  they  occupied 
and  whether  or  not  they  owned  that  dwelling. 
The  majority  who  vacationed  in  the  great  Lakes 
Country  lived  in  a  detached  or  semi-detached 
home  (70%)  and  owned  their  own  home  (66%). 

Apartment  dwellers  were  only  slightly  more  pre- 


dominant, at  16%,  than  those  living  in  row 
housing  (13%). 

The  only  significant  change  which  occurred  in 
these  proportions  beween  1974  and  1975  was 
in  the  proportion  of  travelers  living  in  row 
housing,  which  increased  from  6%  in  1974  to 
13%  in  1975,  possibly  reflecting  the  increased 
popularity  of  this  type  of  dwelling  in  Ontario, 
the    Great     Lakes    Country's    largest    market. 


Chart  7 

CANADIAN  VACATION  TRAVELERS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY 

IN  1975  BY  TYPE  OF  DWELLING 
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Chart  8 

CANADIAN  VACATION  TRAVELERS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY 

IN  1975  BY  DWELLING  OWNERSHIP 
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f)   Sex 


The  growth  in  travel  to  the  Great  Lakes  Country 
by  women  between  1973  and  1974  apparently 
did  not  continue  into  1975.  Females  represent- 
ed nearly  half  (48%)  of  Canadians  vacationing  in 
the  Great  Lakes  Country,  a  decrease  from  the 


level  of  54%  in  1974,  but  still  well  above  the  un- 
usually low  1973  share  of  39%. 

The  Great  Lakes  Country  in  1975  was  a  some- 
what more  male  oriented  Canadian  travel  destin- 
ation, with  52%  male  visitors,  than  was  the  U.S. 
overall  (46%). 


Chart  9 
CANADIAN  VACATION  TRAVELERS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY 

IN  1975  BY  SEX 
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g)  Age 


The  trend  towards  greater  popularity  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Country  among  younger  Canadians 
continued  in  1975.  In  1975,  those  between  18 
and  29  years  of  age  represented  35%  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Country's  Canadian  visitors,  an  in- 
crease from  the  32%  share  recorded  in  the  pre- 


vious year  and  considerably  above  the  1973 
share  of  25%.  This  trend  toward  younger  travel- 
ers was  not  as  apparent  among  Canadians  vaca- 
tioning in  other  regions  of  the  U.S.,  where  the 
18-29  year  old  segment  constituted  33%  of  the 
visitor  group  in  1975,  up  from  30%  in  1974,  but 
below  the  1973  level  of  35%. 


Chart  10 
CANADIAN  VACATION  TRAVELERS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY 

IN  1975  BY  AGE 
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h)  Marital  Status 


The  previously  noted  trend  towards  younger 
Canadian  visitors  to  the  Great  Lakes  Country 
was  paralleled  by  a  trend  towards  more  unmar- 
ried travelers.  Whereas  32%  of  Canadians  vaca- 
tioning in  the  Great  Lakes  Country  in  1973  were 
unmarried,    37%   were   similarly    unattached  in 


1974,  and  this  proportion  increased  again  to 
44%  in  1975. 

Throughout  these  three  years,  the  proportion  of 
unmarried  travelers  among  Canadian  visitors  to 
the  U.S.  as  a  whole  remained  remarkably  stable 
at  about  40%. 


Chart  1 1 

CANADIAN  VACATION  TRAVELERS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY 

IN  1975  BY  MARITAL  STATUS 
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i)  Education 


The  Great  Lakes  Country  drew  a  sightly  better 
educated  Canadian  than  did  the  U.S.  as  a  whole 
in  1975.  This  was  not  the  case  in  1974  when 
the  Great  Lakes  Country's  visitors  were  some- 
what less  well  educated  than  the  average  Cana- 
dian visitor  to  the  United  States. 

In  1975,  29%  of  the  Great  Lakes  Country's  vaca- 
tioners  had  attended   university  for  a  year  or 


more,  a  substantial  increase  from  15%  in  1974. 
This  compared  with  24%  for  the  U.S.  overall  in 
1975,  virtually  unchanged  from  1974. 

In  spite  of  these  trends,  however,  the  majority 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Country's  visitors  had  not 
gone  beyond  high  school  -  -  45%  had  attended 
high  school  and  13%  had  only  attended  ele- 
mentary school. 


Chart  12 
CANADIAN  VACATION  TRAVELERS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY 

IN  1975  BY  EDUCATION 
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j)  Occupation  of  Head  of  House 


In  1975,  Canadians  in  households  where  the 
chief  wage  earners  were  employed  in  white- 
collar  occupations  (professionals,  managers,  and 
sales  and  clerical  personnel)  represented  about 
one-third  (34%)  of  the  Great  Lakes  Country's 
Canadian  visitors,  a  much  lower  proportion  than 
the  46%  recorded  for  the  U.S.  overall. 

Skilled  workers  represented  the  second  largest 
occupational  category  (32%)  for  Canadian  vaca- 


tioners to  the  Great  Lakes  Country  in  1975,  a 
considerably  larger  group  than  in  1974  when 
they  constituted  22%  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Country's  Canadian  vacationers. 

Students  accounted  for  only  a  minor  segment  of 
Canadians  vacationing  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Country  (4%),  while  retired  individuals  consti- 
tuted 1 2%.  Both  these  groups  were  less  prom- 
inent among  Canadians  visiting  the  U.S.  overall 
(2%  and  9%  respectively). 


Chart  13 

CANADIAN  VACATION  TRAVELERS  TO  THE  GRE  \f  LAKES  COUNTRY 

IN  1975  BY  OCCUPATION  OF  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 
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k)  Family  Income 


The  median  family  income  of  the  Great  Lake 
Country's  Canadian  visitors  was  about  $15,000 
in  1975,  just  slightly  below  the  median  for 
Canadians  vacationing  in  the  U.S.  as  a  whole. 

Not  surprisingly,  family  incomes  of  Canadians 
vacationing   in   the   Great   Lakes  Country  con- 


tinued to  increase  since  1973,  with  increasingly 
larger  proportions  of  Canadian  vacationers  com- 
ing from  families  with  incomes  of  $17,000  and 
over  (17%  in  1973,  27%  in  1974,  and  39%  in 
1975).  A  similar  change  in  income  pattern  can 
be  noted  for  Canadian  vacationers  to  the  U.S. 
as  a  whole. 


Chart  14 
CANADIAN  VACATION  TRAVELERS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY 

IN  1975  BY  FAMILY  INCOME 
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1)  Family  Composition 

Canadians  with  no  children  living  at  home  com- 
prised over  half  (57%)  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Country's  vacationers  from  Canada,  a  more 
family-oriented  profile  than  was  evident  in  1974, 
when  63%  had  no  children  at  home. 

Among  the  43%  with  children  in  1975,  18%  had 
family  members  between  15  and  17  years  of  age, 
28%  had  children  between  5  and  14  years  of  age, 
and  17%  had  children  under  5  years. 


In  both  1974  and  1975,  the  family  composition 
of  Canadians  visiting  the  Great  Lakes  Country 
was  very  similar  to  that  of  Canadians  traveling 
to  the  U.S.  as  a  whole. 

In  1975,  the  mean  number  of  adults  in  the  travel 
party  to  the  Great  Lakes  Country  was  2.84  per- 
sons, almost  identical  with  the  average  for  the 
U.S.  as  a  whole  (2.76). 


Chart15 

CANADIAN  VACATION  TRAVELERS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY 

IN  1975  BY  FAMILY  COMPOSITION 
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3.  Trip  Characteristics 


Presented  in  this  section  are  analyses  of  the 
following  characteristics  of  1975  Canadian  vaca- 
tion trips  to  the  Great  Lakes  Country:  purpose 
of  trip/party  size;  main  mode  of  transport; 
use  of  package  tours;  seasonality;  accommo- 
dation; length  of  stay;  use  of  travel  agent; 
decision  lead-time;  favorable  impressions  of  the 
U.S.;  and  unfavorable  impressions  of  the  U.S. 


previous  years,  attracting  21%  in  1975  compared 
with  12%  in  1974  and  13%  in  1973. 

Other  key  activities  which  appealed  to  Cana- 
dians vacationing  in  the  Great  Lakes  Country  in 
1975  included  spending  time  at  a  vacation  spot 
(19%),  outdoor  activities  (19%  -  -  up  from  10% 
in  1974),  and  shopping  (17%,  compared  with 
only  7%  in  1974). 


a)  Purpose  of  Trip/Party  Size 

Visiting  friends  or  relatives  and  sightseeing  re- 
mained the  dominant  reasons  for  travel  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Country  and  were  significantly 
more  prevalent  than  in  previous  years.  In  1975, 
57%  of  Canadians  vacationing  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Country  indicated  that  the  main  purpose  of 
their  trip  was  to  visit  friends  or  relatives  while 
52%  claimed  that  their  main  reason  for  traveling 
to  the  Great  Lakes  Country  was  to  do  some 
sightseeing. 

In  comparison,  in  1973  and  1974,  34%  and  51%, 
respectively,  indicated  that  visiting  friends  and 
relatives  was  the  dominant  reason  for  travel  to 
the  Great  Lakes  Country.  Similarly  in  1973  and 
1974,  only  42%  and  38%,  respectively,  consider- 
ed sightseeing  to  be  their  primary  reason  to  visit 
the  Great  Lakes  Country. 

Attending  special  events  was  the  key  appeal  to  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  Canadian  vacation- 
ers to  the  Great  Lakes  Country  in  1975  than  in 


The  1975  Canadian  vacationer  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Country  had  somewhat  different  objec- 
tives in  mind  than  the  average  U.S.  visitor  -  with 
a  much  greater  tendency  towards  visiting  friends 
and  relatives,  and  attending  special  events,  and  a 
much  lower  preference  for  spending  time  at  a 
vacation  spot. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  relatively  stable  pro- 
portion of  visitors  to  the  U.S.  listed  visiting 
friends  or  relatives  as  a  major  reason  for  travel- 
ing to  the  U.S.,  while  the  importance  of  this  ac- 
tivity for  travel  to  the  Great  Lakes  Country  had 
been  on  the  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  sight- 
seeing and  shopping  activities  became  more  im-J 
portant  for  both  total  U.S.  visitors  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Country's  visitors  in  1975. 

During  1975,  the  average  Canadian  party  vaca- 
tioning in  the  Great  Lakes  Country  consisted  of 
2.84  adults,  an  increase  from  2.31  in  1974.  This 
paralleled  the  party  size  characteristics  of  Cana- 
dians visiting  the  U.S.  overall  (2.76  adults  in 
1975,  up  from  2.36  in  1974).  (See  Appendix 
B-  2). 
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Chart  16 
CANADIAN  VACATION  TRIPS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY  IN  1975 

BY  PURPOSE  OF  TRIP 
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b)  Main  Mode  of  Transport 


The  automobile  continued  to  decline  in  popu- 
larity among  Canadians  as  the  principal  means  of 
traveling  to  the  Great  Lakes  Country,  being  dis- 
placed to  some  extent  by  air  travel. 


In  the  same  period,  Canadian  air  travel  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Country  had  grown  from  10%  of 
total  travel  in  1973  to  23%  in  1975  (still  below 
the  total  U.S.  level  of  32%). 


While  auto  travel  was  still  the  dominant  mode  of 
transportation  for  Canadians  vacationing  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Country  in  1975,  it  accounted  for 
only  57%>  of  the  trips  in  1975  compared  to  70% 
in  1974  and  74%  in  1973. 


Apart  from  the  difference  in  air  travel  incidence, 
the  transportation  mode  profile  for  Canadians 
traveling  to  the  Great  Lakes  Country  in  1975 
was    quite    similar   to   the   total    U.S.    pattern. 


Chart  17 

CANADIAN  VACATION  TRIPS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY  IN  1975 

BY  MAIN  MODE  OF  TRANSPORT 
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c)  Use  of  Package  Tours 


Among  those  who  traveled  by  common  carrier 
to  the  Great  Lakes  Country  (38%),  .packaged 
tours  (where  "accommodation,  transportation 
fares  and  other  arrangements  are  purchased  for 
one  package  price")  were  bought  by  16%. 


In  comparison,  among  all  trips  to  the  U.S.  which 
involved  the  use  of  common  carrier,  nearly  twice 
as  many  Canadian  visitors  traveled  on  a  package 
tour  (31%). 


CHART  18 

CANADIAN  VACATION  TRIPS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY  IN  1975 

BY  USE  OF  PACKAGED  TOURS  AMONG 
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d)   Seasonality 


As  the  following  two  charts  indicate,  the  Great 
Lakes  Country  was  clearly  a  summer  destination 
for  Canadians  in  1975.  As  many  as  51%  of 
Canadian  vacationers  traveled  to  the  region  dur- 
ing the  third  quarter,  with  21%  specifically 
choosing  August.  The  comparable  figures  for 
the  U.S.  overall  were  somewhat  lower  with  42% 
traveling  during  the  third  quarter  and  only  16% 
during  August. 


remainder  of  their  travel  fairly  evenly  over  the 
other  seasons,  with  14%  traveling  during  the 
winter  months  of  January  to  March,  18%  in  the 
second    quarter,    and    17%   during   the    fourth. 

Since  1974,  the  third  quarter  peak  in  the  visitor 
curve  has  become  even  more  pronounced.  In 
1974,  42%  vacationed  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Country  during  July,  August,  and  September, 
compared  to  51%  in  1975. 


July  was  the  second  most  popular  month  of 
travel  to  the  Great  Lakes  Country  (19%  of  the 
trips),  followed  by  September  (1 1%).  The  Great 
Lakes  Country's  Canadian  vacationers  spread  the 


Undoubtedly  the  rise  in  travel  during  the 
summer  months  resulted  from  the  apparent  re- 
surgence of  vacationers  following  the  1974 
energy  crisis. 


Chart  19 

CANADIAN  VACATION  TRIPS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY  IN  1975 

BY  SEASONALITY  (QUARTERLY) 
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Chart  20 

CANADIAN  VACATION  TRIPS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY  IN  1975 

BY  SEASONALITY  (BY  MONTH) 
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e)  Accommodation 


Staying  with  relatives  was  the  most  popular 
form  of  accommodation  in  1975,  being  relied 
upon  by  38%  of  Canadians  traveling  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Country.  In  addition,  19%  stayed  with 
friends.  This     reliance     on     private     (non- 

commercial) arrangements  was  much  greater 
than  for  the  U.S.  overall  (18%  stayed  with  rela- 
tives and  1 1%  with  friends). 


In  the  commercial  accommodation  area,  motels 
were  by  far  the  most  popular  (34%),  following 
by  hotels.  Government  campgrounds  accom- 
modated 11%  of  the  Great  Lakes  Country's 
Canadian  visitors,  and  8%  stayed  at  private 
campgrounds. 


Chart  21 

CANADIAN  VACATION  TRIPS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY  IN  1975 

BY  TYPE  OF  ACCOMMODATION 
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f)   Length  of  Stay 


In  1975,  Canadian  vacationers  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Country  stayed  an  average  of  13.6  nights 
in  the  United  States,  above  the  national  average 
of  12.2  nights.  In  addition,  the  duration  was 
much  longer  than  in  1973  and  1974  when  the 
Great  Lakes  Country  visitors  spent  10.5  and 
9.2  nights  respectively. 


The  most  popular  length  of  stay  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Country  was  6  to  1 1  nights  (24%)  fol- 
lowed by  12  to  23  nights  (23%).  An  additional 
21%  stayed  only  1  -  3  nights. 

The  longer  average  stay  in  1975  was  strongly  re- 
flected in  the  greater  proportion  of  vacationers 
staying  12  nights  or  longer  (39%)  compared  with 
1974  (22%),  as  the  chart  illustrates. 


Chart  22 
CANADIAN  VACATION  TRIPS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY  IN  1975 

BY  LENGTH  OF  STAY 
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g)  Use  of  a  Travel  Agent 


In  line  with  their  lower  incidence  of  air  travel, 
Canadians  visiting  the  Great  Lakes  Country  were 
less  likely  to  use  travel  agents  than  were  U.S. 


visitors  overall.  In  1975,  17%  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Country's  visitors  used  an  agent  when 
planning  their  trips,  compared  with  23%  of 
Canadian  travelers  to  the  U.S.  overall. 


Chart  23 
CANADIAN  VACATION  TRIPS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY  IN  1975 

BY  USE  OF  A  TRAVEL  AGENT 


Total 

Great 

Total 

Lakes 

U.S. 

Country 

- 

Do  Not  Use 

77% 

83% 

Use 

23% 

17% 

(Base) 


(2,071)  (224) 

1975 
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h)   Decision  Lead-Time 


Most  Canadians  vacationing  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Country  planned  to  visit  the  U.S.  within  2 
months  of  departure  (62%).  More  specifically, 
16%  indicated  that  they  made  their  decision 
within  1  week  of  departure,  20%  decided  be- 
tween 2  and  4  weeks  before  departure,  and  an- 
other 19%  indicated  they  made  their  decision 
between  4  weeks  and  2  months  before  leaving 


on  their  trip.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  7%  of 
the  Canadians  did  not  decide  to  visit  the  Great 
Lakes  Country  region  until  after  their  trip  had 
begun. 

The  decision  lead-time  pattern  for  the  Great 
Lakes  Country  was  very  similar  to  the  overall 
U.S.  trip  decision  pattern. 


Chart  24 
CANADIAN  VACATION  TRIPS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKFS  COUNTRY  IN  1975 

BY  DECISION  LEAD-TIME 


Decision 
Lead  -  Time 


Total 

Great 

Total 

Lakes 

U.S. 

Country 

6  Months  or  Over 

13% 

3% 

18% 

4  Months  up  to  6Months 

6% 
15% 

6% 

2  Months  up  to  4  Months 

15% 

19% 

4  Weeks  up  to  2  Months 

19% 

21% 

2  Weeks  up  to  4  Weeks 

20% 

23% 

1  Week  Before 

16% 

During  Trip 

7% 

(Base) 


(2,071)  (224) 

1975 


• 
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i)  Favorable  Impressions  of  the  U.S. 


The  facilities  provided  by  the  Great  Lakes 
Country  region  (including  accommodation, 
restaurants,  shopping  and  roads,  among  others) 
were  indicated  to  be  particularly  appealing  to 
31%  of  Canadians  visiting  in  1975.  The  people 
and  their  way  of  life  were  most  significant  to 
20%  of  the  travelers.  In  both  these  respects,  the 
Great  Lakes  Country  was  similar  to  the  U.S. 
overall. 

The  physical  beauty  of  the  Great  Lakes  Country 
region  was  also  singled  out  by  20%  of  Canadian 
visitors,  but   this  was  less  of  an  attraction  for 


the  Great  Lakes  Country's  visitors  than  for 
Canadians  visiting  the  U.S.  in  general  (29%). 
Specific  attractions,  such  as  sporting  events 
and  festivals,  drew  favorable  responses  from 
17%  of  Canadians  visiting  the  Great  Lakes 
Country  as  well  as  the  U.S.  overall. 


The  weather  was  clearly  not  a  major  attraction. 
While  23%  of  all  Canadians  visiting  the  U.S.  in 
1975  were  favorably  impressed  by  the  weather, 
only  12%  of  the  Great  Lakes  Country's  Cana- 
dian visitors  felt  the  same  way. 


Chart  25 
CANADIAN  VACATION  TRIPS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY  IN  1975 

BY  FAVORABLE  IMPRESSIONS 


Favorable  Impressions 


Total 

Great 

Total 

Lakes 

U.S. 

Country 

Facilities 

30% 

31% 

20% 

Physical  Beauty 

29% 

12% 

23% 

20% 

People/Way  of  Life 

19% 

17% 

Attractions 

17% 

24% 

Miscellaneous 

19% 

25% 

None  Mentioned 

17% 

■ 

(Base) 

Note:    Totals  add  to  more  than  100%  due  to  multiple  responses 


(2,071)  (224) 

1975 
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j)  Unfavorable  Impressions  of  the  U.S. 


Most  Canadians  (58%)  could  not  recall  any  un- 
favorable aspects  of  their  recent  trip  to  the  U.S. 
Among  those  who  did,  however,  "social 
conditions"  were  the  most  commonly  cited 
(16%).  These  were  primarily  city-related  and 
typically  ranged  from  complaints  of  "dirtiness" 


and     "too     much     smog' 
"violence". 


to     "traffic"     and 


Comments  on  the  Great  Lakes  Country  reflected 
this  national  reaction.  Over  half  (56%)  could 
not  recall  any  unfavorable  impressions;  and 
among  those  who  did,  social  conditions  were 
the  most  prominent  (16%). 


Chart  26 

CANADIAN  VACATION  TRIPS  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES  COUNTRY  IN  1975 

BY  UNFAVORABLE  IMPRESSIONS 


Unfavorable  Impressions 


Total 

Great 

Total 

Lakes 

U.S. 

Country 

Nothing  Disliked 


Social  Conditions 

Facilities 
Weather 
Attitudes 
Prices 

Miscellaneous 


(Base) 


58% 


16% 


8% 


5% 


5% 


11% 


3% 


(2,0711 


56% 


16% 


5% 


5% 


6% 


21% 


3% 


(224) 


1975 
Note:    Totals  add  to  more  than  100%  due  to  multiple  responses 
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APPENDICES 
Appendix  A 


DEFINITION  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  REGIONS 


U.S.  REGIONS 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

EASTERN  GATEWAY 

New  Jersey 
New  York 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
COUNTRY 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

THE  SOUTH 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 


GREAT  LAKES 
COUNTRY 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

MOUNTAIN  WEST 

Colorado 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 

FRONTIER  WEST 

Arizona 

Kansas 

Missouri 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

FAR  WEST 

Alaska 

California 

Id  alio 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 


ISLANDS 

American  Samoa 
Guam 
Hawaii 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


CANADIAN  REGIONS 

ATLANTIC  PROVINCES 

Newfoundland 
Prince  Edward  Island 
Nova  Scotia 
New  Brunswick 

QUEBEC 

ONTARIO 

PRAIRIE  PROVINCES 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Other 

Yukon/N.W.T. 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


The  definitions  used  in  the  study  were  as 
follows: 

"Vacation"  defined  for  the  respondent  as  not 
including  weekends  or  long  weekends  or  statu- 
tory holidays;  or  "working  holidays".  Beyond 
this,  the  definition  was  intentionally  left  up  to 
the  respondent.  This  procedure  was  carefully 
established  to  avoid  a  long  series  of  arbitrary 
decisions  as  to  what  was  and  what  was  not  a 
vacation.  For  example,  housewives,  professional 
men,  retired  people  and  students  would  each 
have  required  explicit,  arbitrary,  and  perhaps 
even  inconsistent  criteria  laid  down  as  to  what 
constituted  a  vacation.  Consequently,  the  defini- 
tion of  a  vacation  was  completely  subjective 
(aside  from  the  above  list  of  what  it  was  not):  if 
the  respondent  thought  he  had  a  vacation,  it  was 
considered  that  he  did. 

'Vacation  trip"essentially  is  absence  from  home. 
Once  again,  the  precise  definition  was  the 
respondent's.  In  practice,  virtually  all  trips  re- 
ported were  of  at  least  one  night's  duration,  and 
this  can  be  taken  as  the  working  criterion. 


For  analytical  purposes  a  further  definitional 
requirement  of  a  "trip"  was  made,  such  that  it 
was  "a  person  or  group  of  people  from  the  same 
household  traveling  together."  If  husband  and 
wife  traveled  together,  it  was  deemed  reasonable 
that  this  should  be  regarded  as  one  trip,  not  two. 
For  example,  they  would  probably  have  made  a 
single  joint  decision  to  go  on  the  trip.  If  they 
went  with  a  couple  from  another  household,  this 
second  pair  probably  would  have  made  a  sepa- 
rate decision,  so  this  foursome  could  be  regarded 
as  two  trips. 

Since  individuals  (18  or  over)  were  interviewed 
for  these  studies,  the  problem  could  arise  of 
double  counting  (or  multiple  counting)  of 
trips  for  example,  interviewing  husband  and 
wife  who  had  been  on  a  trip  together  would 
show  two  trips,  not  one.  Weighting  was  used  to 
compensate  for  this  possibility.  For  each  trip  it 
was  ascertained  how  many  people  (18  and  over 
from  the  same  household)  had  been  on  the  trip. 
The  reciprocal  of  this  number  served  as  the  basis 
for  this  corrective  weighting. 
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